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Editorial Comment 


SLAVE PENS OR FREE TOWNS? 


«s(\ HALL our cities be slave pens or free 
towns?” This is the stark choice pre- 
sented by Louis Brownlow to the 

twenty-eighth annual conference of the In- 

ternational City Managers’ Association, held 
in Hollywood, Florida, last month. After 
pointing out that the history of civilization 
is the history of cities, Mr. Brownlow re- 
minded the city managers present that at 
no time have free cities faced a danger more 
horrible than that which threatens them to- 
day, and that the defeat of Hitlerism should 
be the first objective of municipal officials. 

But the battle for freedom will not be 
over when the next peace treaty is signed, 
Mr. Brownlow warned. For all our progress 
in municipal affairs, our cities are still unfit 
for free men to live in, he declared. After this 
war is won we must rebuild our cities, both 
physically and socially. This job of rebuild- 
ing our cities calls for courage, for energy, 
and for a new appreciation of what freedom 
can mean. If this job is to be done, we shall 
need a new bill of rights. To the rights of 
free men that are proclaimed in our Con- 
stitution we must add the right to health, to 
decent shelter, to education—both for 
adults and for children—to a job, to social 
security, and to a fuller life. 

Those of us who were privileged to hear 
Mr. Brownlow’s address found in it some- 
thing for which we have been groping ever 
since this greatest of all wars began. One 
after another our familiar social landmarks, 
our comfortable complacencies, and our well- 
laid plans have been uprooted or at least 
violently attacked, until we have nearly lost 
our sense of direction and our sense of pro- 
portion. 


Especially disheartening to many of us 
has been the apparently negative character 
of the objectives toward which we have been 
asked to direct our defense efforts. The very 
word “defense” sums up the tenor of our 
thoughts as well as of our acts. We have 
been so much concerned with our fears that 
we have abandoned our aspirations, and thus 
have undermined one of our greatest sources 
of strength and courage. 

We are not among those who demand an 
itemized statement of war aims, accom- 
panied by blueprints and organization 
charts. Our understanding of the new order 
of things is so uneven and so feeble that it 
would be folly to crystallize our present con- 
fusions into any detailed social program. 
But, admitting this folly, we still feel the 
need for some definite objectives and pur- 
poses—if not a map, at least a compass. And 
above all we need the conviction that all of 
our blood and sweat and tears are directed 
not merely toward the preservation of the 
status quo, but toward the building of a 
greater freedom and a fuller life for all our 
people. Only when this conviction has been 
firmly established can we give our undivided 
attention and effort toward the immediate 
task of administering a resounding defeat 
to the foes of democracy. 

Mr. Brownlow contributed greatly to the 
clarification of the issues and to the redefini- 
tion of our objectives. He not only gave our 
cities their proper setting in this world con- 
flict, but he made it abundantly clear that 
this war is in itself only a major battle in 
the greater war against all of the obstacles 
to the development of free cities for free 
men. 
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City Management For Tomorrow’ 


By ROY S. BRADEN 
Town Manager, Greenbelt, Maryland 


In this presidential address, Mr. Braden, the outgoing president, sounded 
the keynote of the twenty-eighth annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association, held in Hollywood, Florida, November 23 to 27. 


MERSON once said, “The centuries 
will tell the story against the hours.” 
Today we are interested in an idea— 

an idea that affects, in some measure, the 
lives and fortunes of several millions of peo- 
ple—and in the story the centuries will tell 
about that idea. I refer, of course, to the 
idea of council-manager government. 

The future of this idea will depend 
upon how well it adapts itself in a rapidly 
changing world. In the evolution of social 
institutions, as in the evolution of plant and 
animal life, adaptability is the key to sur- 
vival. Let us take a brief look at the record, 
therefore, to ponder the trend of world 
events, to review our own national character, 
and to see how well council-manager gov- 
ernment and the city-manager profession 
have adapted themselves to the changes in 
our American way of life that have occurred 
since the plan was first established. 

In these few decades we have witnessed a 
period of perfection of inventions beyond 
any other period in the history of the world. 
It has been said by many that our progress 
during that period has been determined by 
pilots who had a better sense of speed than 
of direction; that the industrial age has cul- 
tivated the spirit of things but discouraged 
things of the spirit. 

Whether or not this may be true of our 
national character—what has been the 
progress made by council-manager govern- 
ment, where we must all agree the direction 
of our program is immeasurably more im- 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Braden, who did gradu- 
ate work at Pennsylvania State College, was city 
manager of Hopewell, Virginia, 1924-31; county 
manager of Arlington County, Virginia, 1932-36; 
and has been in his present position since July, 


1937. 


portant than the speed? 

Council-manager government came into 
being in the midst of a reform era. Dis- 
gusted with the misrule of corrupt political 
machines and exasperated with the : ineffi- 
ciency and irresponsibility of decentralized 
administrative organizations, many cities 
were changing to the “strong-mayor” or 
commission form of local government. The 
council-manager form of government carried 
these advances in governmental structure 
one step further, and the new plan grew 
steadily from its inception. 

Then came the first World War, with its 
accompanying havoc. For most city gov- 
ernments this was a period of retrenchment 
—of cutting operating expenses and of post- 
poning capital improvements. To citizens 
who for the first time became conscious of 
municipal economy and efficiency, the coun- 
cil-manager plan made a strong appeal, and 
the number of council-manager cities grew 
rapidly during this period. 

Next we went through a brief but severe 
period of postwar deflation. Hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and war industry 
workers were suddenly tossed back into the 
labor markets of our cities. City govern- 
ments, rushing to resume “normal” construc- 
tion and services, found themselves without 
adequate plans. Altogether, this was not a 
very pleasant chapter in our history, but 
some council-manager cities managed to look 
good by comparison, at least, and the result 
was a continuation and extension of the 
plan. 

Then dawned the great golden era of the 
1920’s, when the sky became the limit in 
municipal governments as well as in private 
business and industry. This was a period of 
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building—of grander city halls, wider boule- 
vards, bigger and better parks and bridges 
and sewers, and bigger and more costly debt. 
Once again council-manager government 
kept in step with the times. We managers 
were good builders, our form of government 
was “businesslike,” and, although economy 
was a secondary theme in those days, there 
were a few who appreciated the managers’ 
interest in keeping costs within limits. 

It must of necessity follow, as the night 
the day, that this wild orgy must stop, and 
so in 1929 the bubble broke. In its wake 
came the Great Depression, the greatest in 
this century, with its financial losses, unem- 
ployment, economic dislocation, and human 
misery. For municipal governments it was a 
period of retrenchment, of tax delinquency 
and default and refinancing, and of grappling 
with the overwhelming problems of relief. 
But we found council-manager government 
marching steadily onward. 

During all these changes—from reform to 
war, “back to normalcy,” to giddy prosper- 
ity, to depression, and now to war again— 
the idea of council-manager government has 
passed the test of adaptability and needs 
neither defense nor apology. It has proved 
that it is not just a fair weather government 
or a foul weather government, not a peace- 
time government or a wartime government. 

Again we find that suddenly all the lights 
have gone out at the traffic corners of the 
world, and a few drivers, drunk with power 
and ambition, are forcing the cars of empires 
to travel at reckless speed in disregard of all 
signs and signals in order to force their way 
by any means whatsoever to the end of the 
race and seize the winner’s prize. 

All America has been forced to provide 
adequate protection for its people and their 
interests, even though great must be the 
costs. Much as we regret it we must realize 
now that the road to peace and safety is not 
by way of disarmament. Beating swords into 
plowshares and spears into pruning hooks 
cannot protect us from war today any more 
than abandoning the hoe and the harrow 
will do away with the weeds in our gardens. 
Once again there is a general demand for 


retrenchment in municipal expenditures, al- 
though some of our defense boom towns are 
suffering from acute growing pains. But this 
war is different. This is total war—which 
means that civilians are often on the front 
line, that the biggest battlefields are usually 
the biggest cities, and that our municipal 
governments must be recognized as “fighting 
units” in the defense program. 

And now what does the future hold for 
us? How must we adapt ourselves if we are 
to survive in this changing world? 

First of all, I believe we are beginning an 
era in which planning—a broader and more 
realistic kind of planning than we have ever 
known—will replace our traditional hand-to- 
mouth policy of municipal administration. 
We are all justifiably proud of the improve- 
ments that have been made in municipal 
services in recent decades, but, if we are 
candid with ourselves, we must admit that 
municipal administration has played a rela- 
tively passive role in recent history. By this 
I mean that, with some notable exceptions, 
municipal officials have tended to brace 
themselves, with one foot in the past and one 
in the present, and wait for coming events to 
pass their way. When new problems have 
become so serious as to demand attention, 
we have acted, but we have seldom done any 
reconnoitering to discover what new prob- 
lems were heading our way, and even less 
frequently have we thrust ahead to take the 
initiative in determining what problems we 
must face. 

We have built better roads and streets; we 
have provided excellent lighting on our high- 
ways; we have developed our school facil- 
ities; we have polished up garbage collec- 
tion; we have done a lot of things better 
than they have ever been done before; but 
most of these are only improvements on old 
ideas. 

The approach to the crime problem has 
emphasized _ repression — crook-catching, 
strict enforcement, and stiff penalties. But 
it is only in recent years that there has been 
any widespread realization of the potential- 
ities of crime prevention, and as yet our 
efforts along this line have been pathetically 
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timid. In fire protection work we have 
demonstrated a similar lack of foresight. We 
have developed the most wonderful fire- 
fighting organizations in the world, equipped 
with an amazing array of apparatus, but we 
are just beginning to understand the value 
and meaning of fire prevention. We have 
spent millions of dollars to build and equip 
public hospitals and sanitariums, but we 
have only scratched the surface of health 
education and preventive medicine. We have 
widened streets, cleared some slums, and re- 
habilitated a few blighted areas, but we have 
not had the vision or the courage to meet 
these problems in advance through the plan- 
ning and control of urban development. 

This passive approach to municipal prob- 
lems must be replaced with foresight and 
bold action if we are to cope with the prob- 
lems that lie in store for us, and it is en- 
couraging to note the first signs of popular 
appreciation of the new role of planning in 
our local governments. This new appre- 
ciation stems in part, I believe, from the ter- 
rible lessons in planning that the whole world 
has learned in these two awful years of total 
war. We have seen army after army, nation 
after nation, go down to defeat and slavery 
because of their unwillingness to face un- 
pleasant facts until these facts were thrust 
upon them. We have observed with horrified 
admiration the execution of the German 
army’s incredibly careful and detailed plans, 
and we have groaned over the ill planned, 
poorly executed improvisations of the 
democracies. After this revealing compari- 
son, most of us have resolved that never 
again will we permit ourselves the extrava- 
gance of letting others determine our future 
for us, especially when we see the type of 
future they are planning. 

But out of this drama of war I believe 
we have learned another lesson in planning. 
We have learned that in this modern world 
we must not place our faith in any single 
plan or blueprint as a protection against all 
future dangers. France had a plan, an elab- 
orate plan, a plan that was put into effect at 
a cost of millions of francs. That plan was 
the famous Maginot Line, in which all 
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France placed its unwavering trust. It was a 
good plan, but, like all plans based upon 
past experience and present conditions, it 
soon became outmoded. It was designed to 
keep out the armies of 1918, but the armies 
of 1940 went over and around the Maginot 
Line. The lesson of France should have 
taught us, among other things, that no plan 
is ever completed, that the only valid plan is 
one that is constantly changing and devel- 
oping to keep step with changes and develop- 
ments in the problems which the plan is de- 
signed to solve. 

We have learned these lessons of planning 
for defense, but I hope we are not so narrow 
minded that we fail to see the nonmilitary 
planning problems that are piling up ahead 
of us. Take the immediate future alone— 
the postdefense period that promises to be 
more disastrous after this war than after the 
first World War. What are we going to do 
when industries engaged in the manufacture 
of defense material and equipment suddenly 
find that the demand for their products has 
ceased? What are we going to do when many 
thousands—yes, even millions—of young 
men are returned to our communities and 
expect to be provided with some means of 
livelihood and a decent environment to live 
in? How are we going to carry forward a 
program of improvements for municipal de- 
velopment in the face of unavoidable tax 
burdens beyond any load we have ever car- 
ried, and what kind of program are we 
going to undertake? There are those who say 
we will have to have assistance in the way 
of government spending. Possibly so, but 
that cannot go on forever, and what are we 
going to do with this spending even though 
it may be provided for us? 

The problem of postwar adjustment will 
not be simply one of shifting from a war 
economy back to a peace economy. Don’t 
forget that we have no “normalcy” to go 
back to this time. Our desks are still piled 
high with unfinished business, with problems 
that were tabled only “for the duration.” 
And does anyone believe for a minute that 
the broken pieces of nations and their ways 
of life can be put back together without ma- 
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terially affecting our own way of life? Surely 
we have learned by this time that what hap- 
pens to the rest of the world directly affects 
our national, and local, and personal well- 
being. And surely it is apparent that what- 
ever settlement is made in this world conflict, 
the world we live in is going to 
be a much different world than 
we have been used to, and that 
we can no longer substitute 
habit and the status quo for 
planning and foresight. 

The second great change in 
future municipal programs that 
I foresee is a shift in emphasis 
from material objectives and 
values to social or human ob- 
jectives and values. We can say 
that, at least until recent years, 
municipal programs and activi- 
ties have been topheavy with 
materialism. We have too often 
been more concerned with the 
preservation of land values than with the 
cultivation of social values. We have been 
inclined to appraise municipal programs on 
a dollars-and-cents basis, rather than on a 
basis of their contribution to the social, and 
economic, and spiritual well-being of the 
people. 

This weakness must be corrected in our 
future programs, for the people of this and 
other democracies will emerge from this 
struggle with a new concept of the essential 
values in democratic government. They are 
not fighting for the privilege of being unem- 
ployed once more; they are not sacrificing 
and fighting to preserve a democracy in 
which one-third of a nation is ill-housed, ill- 
clad, and ill-fed. In brief, they are fighting 
not for what democratic governments have 
been, or are today, but for the future of the 
democratic way of life. It is impossible to 
Say just what that future will embrace, but 
I believe I can sketch briefly at least three 
fields of municipal service that are due for 
rapid expansion. Those fields are housing, 
health, and recreation. 

Public housing is a new idea in this coun- 
try, although it has certainly passed the nov- 
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elty stage. There are still many people—yes, 
perhaps most of the people—who think of 
public housing as a temporary venture, just 
a fancy form of relief that will vanish with 
better business conditions. The home is 
private, an individual matter, not public, 
these people say, so why should 
governments get themselves into 
the building game? And why 
should we do so? 

Every year fifteen thousand 
people are murdered, one hun- 
dred thousand are assaulted, 
fifty thousand are robbed, sev- 
eral hundred are kidnapped, 
fifty thousand homes are bur- 
glarized, and the rate is increas- 
ing every year. The cost, di- 
rectly and indirectly, for the 
prevention and punishment of 
crime, maintenance of jails and 
penal institutions, and the loss 
of property amounts to more 
than thirteen billions of dollars. America’s 
biggest industry today is the gangsterized 
industry and it is estimated that organized 
racketeering, aided and abetted by un- 
scrupulous lawyers and corrupt politicians, 
is costing the people of America an addi- 
tional amount of at least twelve billion dol- 
lars. These amounts represent an expendi- 
ture six times as great as the expenditures 
of our forty-eight states for public schools. 
When we find that about 95 per cent of 
our professional criminals come from those 
homes in which living conditions are sub- 
standard, we begin to see why the public 
must be interested in housing and other liv- 
ing conditions. 

Now I do not claim that by building 
enough housing projects we can eliminate 
crime altogether. It isn’t that simple. But a 
new and better environment can and will 
work wonders that are almost unbelievable. 
I myself have seen life develop so fully in a 
completely planned and managed commun- 
ity that the fines from overdue library books 
are several times the amount of police court 
fines and costs. And yet some people doubt 
that results are worth the effort and the 
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cost! I do not mean that all this should be 
provided without any thought of financial 
return. I am a city manager, and I believe 
in sound financing, but I am sure that we 
can take care of this great problem over long 
term payments just as for years we have 
been doing for streets, sewers, schools, and 
public buildings. 

We are beginning to make some progress 
in the field of public health. Serums and 
inoculations have largely replaced the little 
bags of onions, ipecac, or asafetida that we 
used to hang around our necks to ward off 
disease. Pure drinking water, milk and food 
inspections, and public health laboratories 
have reduced the ravages of epidemics. Free 
clinics and hospitals have brought competent 
medical care within the reach of most of the 
people. Yet only a short time ago General 
Hershey, who is at the head of the Selective 
Service System, reported that out of a mil- 
lion young men examined, almost half of 
them were found to be physically unfit for 
general military service. He further esti- 
mated that perhaps one-third of these re- 
jections were due, directly or indirectly, to 
nutritional deficiencies. At about this same 
time, nutrition experts meeting in Washing- 
ton agreed that more than 40 per cent of the 
American people are not getting enough of 
the right kind of food to maintain health and 
vigor. That is a condition over which we 
should all hide our faces in shame. Oh no, 
for all our progress we haven’t begun to pro- 
vide adequately for the public health. 

A part of the crime cost figures as well as 
the health conditions I quoted a few mo- 
ments ago could undoubtedly be eliminated 
by more adequate provision for recreational 
facilities for juveniles and adults from un- 
derprivileged homes. City after city has 
proved by simple arithmetic that public 
recreation pays big dividends in crime pre- 
vention. And recreation is not only for the 
underprivileged or the potential criminals 
among us. We who live in cities have long 
been underprivileged as far as recreational 
facilities are concerned. And now that we 
have come to accept the idea of the 40-hour 
week, there is even greater need for healthful 
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ways of employing our greater leisure time. 

These two requirements of tomorrow— 
more adequate and more inclusive planning 
and a new emphasis on human values—are 
really not two, but one. For the planning I 
am talking about is not just the “city beau- 
tiful” movement of a few decades ago, and 
it is not just the master tabulation of all of 
the capital outlay items we can imagine for 
the next 10 or 20 or 50 years. No, the plan- 
ning I am talking about is concerned with 
more than a beautiful design; more than an 
“efficient” layout of streets, public build- 
ings, and utility lines; more than a shrewd 
scheme for dividing the city into zones and 
parcels of land that will bring the maximum 
price on the market. It is concerned with 
making the city a better place for human 
beings to live in. It is still concerned with 
streets and buildings and parks, to be sure— 
but only because the human values that it 
seeks to develop and maintain need to be 
supported, rather than antagonized and 
thwarted, by the physical development of 
our communities. 

Up to this point I have confined my ob- 
servations and predictions regarding what 
lies ahead of us to problems that will face 
all responsible local officials, regardless of 
their form of government. But where does 
the city manager fit into this pattern of 
things to come? There are some who will 
say that I have been talking about things 
that are outside of the manager’s proper 
sphere of action and influence, and they back 
up this contention with two principal argu- 
ments. 

First, they say that the manager’s job is 
not to establish basic policies—or plans em- 
bracing basic policies—but to carry out and 
enforce the policies and plans made by the 
people or their elected representatives. This 
is a fallacious argument based upon a con- 
fusion of two terms, or concepts—policy 
formulation and policy determination. In a 
democratic government the determination— 
that is, the final decision—on basic plans 
and policies belongs to the people or to the 
legislative body. On that we can all agree. 
But the manager, as well as other admin- 
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istrative officials, cannot and should not be 
excluded from the formulation of plans and 
policies—that is, from suggesting new poli- 
cies and criticizing the proposals made by 
others. The more complicated and technical 
our municipal services become, the more we 
must rely upon professional administrators 
and technicians to warn us of approaching 
problems and to suggest solutions to these 
problems. So long as they defer to, and 
abide by, the final decisions of the legisla- 
ture and the public, city managers and other 
professional administrators can properly as- 
sume leadership in broad social planning. 
The second argument we hear is that long- 
range planning of a comprehensive nature 
should be the function of an independent or 
semi-independent board or commission. In 
support of this argument, two somewhat 
conflicting contentions are made. Some say 
that this kind of planning is essentially leg- 
islative in character and should not be 
subject to the direction and control of the 
manager, but again they are simply confus- 
ing the formulation of plans with the deter- 
mination of plans. In the formulation of 
city plans the services of experts and tech- 
nicians are required, and this relationship of 
expert and layman is not altered by the 
independent status of the planning agency. 
Others say that long-term planning re- 
quires a type of training and mentality dif- 
ferent from that required by management. 
The manager, they say, must be a man who 
concentrates on immediate problems and 
who has a talent for compromise and impro- 
visation, but these qualities disqualify him 
for the job of long-term planning, which re- 
quires detachment from the details of ad- 
ministration and the capacity for broad gen- 
eralizations. That reasoning, in my opinion, 
shows a complete ignorance of the job of 
management. It overlooks the fact that the 
lion’s share of the manager’s job is, or should 
be, the formulation of plans and the cor- 
relation of plans formulated by his subordi- 
nates. I agree that any man who is so de- 
voted to detail that he overlooks the big 
problems, or who is so concerned with this 
year’s budget that he prejudices the city’s 
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future, is incompetent to be a city planner, 
but he is also incompetent to be a manager. 

It is unfortunately true that many munic- 
ipal administrators, including most of us 
city managers, have often been shortsighted, 
neglecting the big problems of the future 
for the petty problems of today, and this 
fact is doubtless responsible for the wide- 
spread practice of establishing planning 
agencies outside of the regular administra- 
tive framework. It is not enough for us 
merely to challenge the logic of this separa- 
tism; we must prove by our own outlook 
and actions that management can and should 
embrace the planning function. This does 
not mean, of course, that city managers 
themselves can or should do all the city 
planning. All it means is that the formula- 
tion of long-range plans is an integral part 
of administrative management and hence 
should be under the general supervision of 
the manager. So long as management and 
planning are separated, each will suffer from 
the lack of the other. 

We have seen that the council-manager 
idea and the city-manager profession have 
demonstrated their adaptability to changing 
circumstances, but that the future promises 
greater changes than any that we have ex- 
perienced so far. These imminent changes 
demand that planning be given a new im- 
portance in municipal administration, and 
that in this planning there must be a new 
emphasis on human values. Finally, we have 
seen that the responsibility for leadership in 
this new kind of planning must come in 
large part from management itself. 

We have come a long way in council- 
manager government since that humble be- 
ginning thirty years ago. As conditions have 
changed we have made good as organizers, 
as builders, as “efficiency experts,” and as 
“receivers.” If we can now make good as 
leaders in formulating and administering 
plans to make our cities more livable and 
more democratic, and give at least as much 
consideration to the spirit of the idea as we 
do to the technique of management, then I 
do not worry as to how the centuries will tell 
our story against the hours, 











Cities in the Changing World 


By DON K. PRICE * 
Assistant Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Impressions of an observer at the ICMA conference held in Hollywood, 
Florida, indicate greater emphasis in the future on local social services. 


HE chairman of the London County 

Council arrived at the twenty-eighth 

annual meeting of the International 
City Managers’ Association to tell American 
city managers of the problems of wartime 
municipal administration only after United 
States destroyers had fought off a submarine 
attack on his convoy. And the street lights in 
Hollywood, Florida, were the first that he 
had seen aglow for more than two years. 

His presence and the presence of Canadian 
city managers, whose country is not only co- 
operating with the United States in the Bat- 
tle of the Atlantic but with Great Britain 
in more far-reaching military operations, re- 
minded the majority of those in attendance 
that cities are existing in a world at war, 
and must adjust themselves to its difficulties 
and respond to the challenge of its after- 
math. 

City managers from Canada and the 
United States had met twice before since 
war had broken out in the world, but in 
November, 1941, the implications of world 
affairs for city management had become 
more clear and more urgent. The loss of per- 
sonnel, the increase in the cost of labor and 
materials, priority restrictions, strains on 
ordinary municipal services from shifting 
population and military concentrations, and 
the inescapable question, “After defense— 
what?”—all these made municipal manage- 
ment as it was discussed in the Hollywood 
conference a problem connected intimately 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Price, who holds a 
B.Litt. degree, Oxford University, 1935, collabo- 
rated in the city-manager study conducted by the 
Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council, 1937-39; and _ since 
August, 1939, has been on the staff of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, having been in 
his present position since February, 1941. 


with the world struggle of democracy against 
dictatorship. 

Nowhere but in a meeting of city mana- 
gers could the broadest problems of world 
policy and the most immediate and technical 
details of practical municipal management 
have been brought so closely together. For 
in a city government only the general execu- 
tive is fully exposed to the impact of national 
developments and immediately responsible 
for solving the problems that they cause. 
And only the career manager, responsible to 
his council for all aspects of administration, 
feels so keenly the obligation to bring to 
bear on those problems the most effective 
techniques available. 

For these reasons, and because United 
States and Canadian members alike ac- 
cepted unreservedly their obligation to 
make democratic local government work 
effectively during its greatest crisis, the 1941 
conference discussions were knit more closely 
than usual about a distinct theme. That 
theme was threefold: it comprised the ideas 
that the role of municipal government is 
changing rapidly in response to the rapid de- 
velopment of world affairs, that this change 
will require a far greater provision by local 
government of social services, and that city 
managers must have the vision and the cour- 
age to lead their councils and their cities to 
put these services into effect. The principal 
addresses of the conference, although quite 
different from each other in approach, all 
arrived at these points. 

A. Emil Davies, who as chairman of the 
London County Council is the head of the 
largest municipality in the old world, spoke 
at the annual banquet to describe the effect 
on that municipality’s government of the 
most destructive attack in history. Mr. 
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Davies, after more than 20 years of service 
on the Council, became chairman to succeed 
Herbert Morrison when Mr. Morrison be- 
came a cabinet minister. 

The war has brought all classes closer to- 
gether in England and has made the city 
government the friend of all the people, Mr. 
Davies pointed out in his address. Wartime 
conditions have made 


dustrial or military concentration. 

The issue was put bluntly by Mr. Hoeh- 
ler: are local governments going to accept 
their responsibility to the nation, or do they 
prefer to have national authorities take over 
the job? 

Two principal types of problems are in- 
volved: the problem of protecting the soldier 
from exploitation and 





it impossible for a 
local government in 
England to confine it- 
self to the traditional 
functions. Instead of 
having to beg Parlia- 
ment for the power to 
do its job, the city 
government has had 
overwhelming bur- 
dens thrust on it by 
national demand and 





Even with world war clouds hovering over 
us, 152 city managers have left their cities 
to attend this conference or training school, 
in order to bring themselves up to date. To 
be successful, city managers require training 
and retraining, and these conferences help 
to meet that need. Our professional or- 
ganization is invaluable in making the best 
practices that have been developed the com- 
mon property of all. 
Association to make every possible use of 
its services in improving the management of 
our cities—J. BRYAN MILLER, city man- 
ager, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


raising his morale, 
and the problem of 
caring for those who 
suffer from industrial 
dislocation. At pres- 
ent the army camps 
suffer from the pres- 
ence of organized 
prostitution, and the 
soldier is rebuffed and 
mistreated in civilian 
society, being barred 


We owe it to our 








by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. It must, as Mr. Davies said, pro- 
tect the lives of its people, move mothers and 
children out of danger and take care of them 
even if they are far from home, provide 
food and shelter for the hungry and home- 
less, and do more still—give them courage 
and cheerfulness to carry on in the midst of 
tragedy and despair. 

Hot food and shelter are the immediate 
necessities, said Mr. Davies, but it is equally 
important to bring music and recreation to 
the people. And above all, he warned, it is 
the duty of the municipality to prepare for 
trouble that may never come. For the fu- 
ture role of the municipal government—in 
cities that suffer attack and in cities that 
are spared—is to be a friend of its people. 

It is not across the Atlantic alone that city 
governments are having new functions and 
new responsibilities thrust on them, as Fred 
K. Hoehler, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association,~ told the 
conference. Mr. Hoehler has been a con- 
sultant to the United States Army on prob- 
lems of soldier morale, and has traveled 
thousands of miles in the past few months 
to advise municipal and state officials how 
to handle welfare problems in areas of in- 


from some public 
places and cheated in others. And few people 
comprehend the gravity of the problem of 
priority unemployment, for several million 
persons may be out of work in the near 
future because their employers cannot get 
the necessary materials. 

In general, Mr. Hoehler charged, munici- 
palities have been apathetic toward these 
problems, and he warned that local officials 
would have to show far more energy and 
foresight if they were to discharge their re- 
sponsibility effectively. 

The responsibility of cities for national 
defense activities is directly connected with 
the devotion of American municipal officials 
to the principles of democratic government, 
as the general trend of the conference discus- 
sions indicated clearly. This point was dis- 
cussed most comprehensively by Louis 
Brownlow, director of Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, one-time city mana- 
ger, and an honorary member of ICMA, in 
his address on “The Cities in the Modern 
World.” 

Mr. Brownlow pointed out that civiliza- 
tion has been a product of the cities, and 
that the cities are in the forefront of the 
present struggle against despotism. The 
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first victims of Hitlerism were the cities of 
Germany and their officials, the cities known 
throughout the world for the broad range 
of their social services and the officials for 
their systematic organization and efficiency. 
Those social programs were cut short and 
the leaders of those officials murdered when 
the Nazis came to power; and similar pro- 
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planning for an economic and social pro- 
gram to follow the defense program. 

The rebuilding of cities should be the job 
of America after the war is decided. By 
turning private and public efforts to the 
physical and social reconstruction of our 
communities we may avoid economic break- 
down, said Mr. Gulick. Until then, munic- 


grams and officials 
have suffered the 
same fate in the con- 
quered countries. 
The immediate is- 
sue, said Mr. Brown- 
low, is this: shall our 
cities be slave pens or 
free towns? When 
that issue is decided 





We must determine what are the nonessen- 
tials in a total defense program. It cannot 
be health and bread any more than it can 
be tanks and bullets. But there are con- 
veniences and services which may have to 
make way for greater security and protec- 
tion of all people. . . . Democracy must be 
vital and real. In a real and living democ- 
racy, providing security—economic, social, 
and physical—is of equal importance to 
preserving our freedom.—Frep K. Hoen- 


ipalities should have 
the courage to refuse 
to lower taxes so that 
they will be able to 
build up financial re- 
serves and thereby to 
play their part in the 
postwar effort. 
America will never 
again be able to think 





by the defeat of Hit- LER, director, 
ler, cities will be faced Association. 





American 


of herself as isolated 
from the rest of the 


Public Welfare 








with the new problem 
of making effective a new bill of rights—the 
right of free men to jobs and security, to 
education and decent shelter, to a full and 
adventurous life. The specific programs 
that cities adopt must stem from their de- 
termination to become places for the 
exchange not only of commercial goods but 
of companionship, ideas, and the ideals of 
democracy. 

A matter of concern to many city mana- 
gers, as their discussions on various topics 
showed, is whether the present defense boom 
will be followed—as the first world war was 
followed—by a great depression. Many re- 
called the fate of cities that expanded 
quickly to meet the demands of 1917, and 
found themselves wrecked and bankrupt in 
1921. But an assurance that such an out- 
come may well be prevented by planning 
and courageous policy was given by the sec- 
ond speaker at the annual banquet, Luther 
Gulick, director of the Institute of Public 
Administration. Mr. Gulick brought to the 
conference the fruits of two assignments on 
which he is now working: a study for the 
United States Treasury Department of the 
relationship of federal, state, and local tax 
systems, and a study for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board of the problems of 


world, immune from 
its economic and political upheavals. And 
likewise, Mr. Gulick indicated, municipalities 
will never be able to retain their important 
position in the American system if they fail 
to cooperate in the program that the na- 
tion demands of all its levels of govern- 
ment. Long-range planning and managerial 
foresight alone will enable the city to meet 
its responsibilities and to maintain its dig- 
nity and importance as a self-governing 
unit. 

Where Mr. Gulick and Mr. Brownlow in- 
dicated the general position of cities in the 
course of history, and the future program 
of the nation, Roy S. Braden, in his presi- 
dential address, laid down in more specific 
terms a course for municipalities to follow. 
City managers took the lead during the 
1920’s in the work of expanding the physi- 
cal layout and equipment of American cities, 
and their great opportunity is to lead again 
in the expansion of municipal social services. 

Health, housing, and recreation will be the 
most important aspects of the future munic- 
ipal program, said Mr. Braden, ICMA 
president, giving statistics and illustrations 
to show how accomplishments that have al- 
ready been made in these fields have paid 
for themselves by reductions in the cost of 
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disease, 
blight. 

While the principal speakers were insist- 
ing on the responsibility of the city manager 
for leadership in new social programs, so 
that city governments may fulfill their re- 
sponsibility in a rapidly changing world, the 
same theme was implicit in the discussions 
that took place both during the organized 
programs and in the lobbies and corridors 
between the sessions. A full day of organ- 
ized discussion of various municipal prob- 
lems growing out of the defense program— 
personnel and finance, organization, prior- 
ities, and housing—showed the city mana- 
ger’s alert interest in ways by which the 
challenges of the emergency may be met. 

To summarize the more technical discus- 
sions at these Wednesday sessions, or at the 
meetings on Tuesday of the various popula- 
tion groups, is impossible. But these ses- 
sions showed one thing in common: a seri- 
ous interest among the city managers in 
ways of getting important jobs done, com- 
bined with an unexpressed confidence that 
executive competence and nonpolitical lead- 
ership would bring about the cooperation 
of council members and the public in pro- 
grams necessary to meet the challenge of the 
future. 


crime, fire, and neighborhood 
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The guest of honor of the conference was 
Col. Henry M. Waite, president of ICMA 
in 1915, whose spectacular success in Day- 
ton from 1914 to 1918 gave the council- 
manager plan its greatest impetus. In the 
management panel of former presidents of 
the Association on the closing day of the 
conference, Col. Waite summed up the 
spirit of the city-manager plan for the 
younger members of the profession in words 
that were something like this: “There’s no 
sense in being afraid to present an idea just 
because you think some council members 
might not like it at first. If you figure out 
the right thing to do—the thing that will be 
best for the whole city—it’s up to you to see 
that the council and the city understand it, 
just as it’s up to you to do the job after 
they approve it. That’s what a city manager 
is for.” 

Every city manager who attended the 
1941 conference must have gone home better 
aware of the part that his city will be called 
on to play in the preservation and strength- 
ening of democratic life, better informed of 
ways to get its jobs done, and more confi- 
dent that competent nonpolitical leadership 
will be richly rewarded. And, to paraphrase 
Col. Waite, that’s what ICMA conferences 
are for! 


Management Methods 


IV. Administrative Records and Reports" 


This article indicates briefly the type of reports needed in man- 
agement, reviews ways of using reports to the best advantage, 
and makes suggestions for designing records and report forms. 


ITHOUT the facts—without reli- 
able, up-to-the-minute information 
about what the various departments 
have done, are doing, or have failed to do— 
the city manager cannot function effectively. 


* This is the fourth of a series of articles based 
upon a survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association of the practices followed 


by 20 city managers. 


He cannot plan the work to be done; he 
cannot check up to see that his plans are 
being put into effect; he cannot accurately 
report on administrative operations to the 
council or to the public. In brief, if the man- 
ager is to “produce,” he must be supplied 
with a steady stream of accurate informa- 
tion. ‘ 

Some of the necessary facts and figures 
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may come from outside the city hall; others 
may be derived from special research and 
planning studies. By far the greatest share, 
however, is produced within the administra- 
tion and reaches the manager through 
administrative reports. Some system of ad- 
ministrative reporting is therefore an essen- 
tial to effective management. But for every 
report—or at least for every periodic report 
—there must be records to supply the facts. 
Reports are only the channels of informa- 
tion; records are the reservoirs that make 
possible a steady flow of information through 
the reporting system. Records and reports 
must therefore be considered together as two 
inseparable parts of the reporting machinery. 

This article is concerned only with pe- 
riodic reports prepared by departmental offi- 
cials for submission to the city manager. 
Excluded are general and departmental 
reports for the public, reports prepared by 
the manager for the council, and detailed re- 
ports prepared for submission to department 
heads by their bureau chiefs and other sub- 
ordinates. 

What periodic reports should the mana- 
ger require from his department heads? 
How often should these reports be submit- 
ted? How should the form and content be 
determined? These are questions that every 
city manager must answer, directly or in- 
directly, and it is these questions that will 
now be discussed. It is obviously impossible 
to prescribe here any model records and re- 
porting system or to provide specific and de- 
tailed answers to these questions that will 
fit the needs of every city. A records and 
reporting system needs to be “tailor-made” 
for the particular needs of each city; or, if a 
“ready-made” system is installed, there must 
at least be some alterations. Nevertheless, 
it is possible, after analyzing the reporting 
practices in 20 manager cities, to suggest 
some approaches to these problems that may 
be profitably applied in any city. 


Wuat Reports ARE NEEDED? 


One approach to the problem of deter- 
mining what reportseare needed, and how 
often they are needed, is to note what ones 
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other managers have found useful. Of the 
managers included in this survey, almost all 
require each of their department heads to 
submit periodic reports. One manager re- 
quires quarterly, 11 require monthly, and 
one requires weekly reports from all or 
nearly all departments. Periodic reports 
from the finance, public works, police, and 
fire departments seem to be the rule in all 
the cities reporting, while reports from other 
departments are sometimes required less fre- 
quently or not at all, except for an annual 
report and such special reports as the mana- 
ger may require from time to time. 

But observation of the reporting practices 
in other cities is of little value unless it helps 
a manager to answer several important ques- 
tions: What information does the manager 
need about departmental operations? How 
often does he need it? Just what uses can he 
make of this information? What information 
is now being reported to him that is useless 
or unnecessary for his purposes? In other 
words, reports are not ends in themselves; 
they are only means, and unless they con- 
tribute to some practical end they are a 
waste of time and money. This should be a 
self-evident truth, but in practice it is often 
found to be overlooked. It is easy to get 
into a reporting rut and to accept certain 
reporting practices merely from habit. 
Month after month, year after year, depart- 
ments are allowed to amass and pass on to 
the chief administrator a vast array of fig- 
ures, many of which are of little or no prac- 
tical value. 

Uses or REPORTS 


The first step, therefore, is to ascertain the 
uses to which periodic reports may be put. 
Reporting needs will vary from city to city, 
but they may be classified roughly accord- 
ing to their principal objectives or uses. 

First of all, periodic departmental reports 
provide the manager with a check on the 
progress of plans and programs. This is best 
illustrated with respect to the annual budget, 
which is the manager’s composite program 
for the fiscal year. There is little merit in 
carefully drafting a budget and then waiting 
until the end of the fiscal year to see whether 
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or not the departments succeed in staying 
within their appropriations. If budgeting is 
to be something more than “picking the 
lucky number” that will most nearly approx- 
imate departmental expenditures, the mana- 
ger must have periodic reports regarding the 
progress of his budget. For this purpose he 
needs two kinds of information: first, he 
needs to know how 
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need for certain services or by a disparity 
between estimated and actual revenues. 
Periodic reports are needed, therefore, to 
provide the manager with information about 
such unforeseen developments. On the rev- 
enue side, he needs at least monthly reports 
comparing actual and estimated receipts, 
classified by sources, and he also needs re- 
ports on cash on hand 





much each depart- 
ment has spent to 
date and how much 
remains of its appro- 
priation; and, second, 
he needs to know how 
much work each de- 
partment has done 
with the money it has 





Since the city manager is the focal point of 
administration he must be supplied with a 
steady stream of information from the sev- 
eral departments. He must know what is 
going on so he can digest and interpret these 
happenings in terms that have meaning not 
only for the council and citizens but also for 
all employees who are entitled to an occa- 
sional picture of all municipal services and 
their part in that picture. 


and in banks, as well 
as periodically revised 
forecasts of cash posi- 
tion. With respect to 
needs, he must rely on 
certain indexes, either 
scientific or rule of 
thumb, to provide 
him with ‘‘storm 








spent. In brief, a 
budget is a plan for providing, within cer- 
tain maximum cost limitations, a specified 
quantity and quality of public services. If 
expenditures exceed the budget estimates, 
or if the quantity or quality of work falls 
short of budgetary plans, the manager’s 
budget has not been properly enforced. The 
purpose of periodic budgetary reports is to 
keep the manager informed as to whether 
work and expenditures are proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. If such reports are to be of 
maximum usefulness, of course, they need to 
be supported by a breakdown of the annual 
budget into monthly or quarterly work and 
spending schedules; otherwise the manager 
has no reliable basis for determining whether 
progress to date is consistent with his pro- 
gram for the whole year. Monthly or quar- 
terly budget allotments, based upon work 
programs showing amounts and cost of work 
to be done each month or each quarter, pro- 
vide the proper foundation for a system of 
periodic budgetary reports to the manager. 
Second, the manager needs periodic re- 
ports as a basis for altering his plans or pro- 
grams to meet changing circumstances. 
Minor changes in the budget program can be 
expected as a matter of course, and occasion- 
ally a major change will have to be made. 
Generally speaking, such changes are neces- 
sitated either by unforeseen changes in the 


warnings.” If traffic 
fatalities rise sharply, he may need to order 
or approve a transfer of more police officers 
to traffic duty. If there is a particularly 
heavy snowfall, there is a greater and more 
widespread need for snow removal. If play- 
ground attendance greatly exceeds estimates, 
more supervisors may have to be added. If 
unemployment figures rise sharply, greater 
relief expenditures may be demanded. In 
some fields these indexes are more reliable 
than in others, but the manager needs to ex- 
plore each field of municipal activity to dis- 
cover what indexes are most reliable, and 
then make sure that these indexes are re- 
ported to him periodically. 

Third, the manager needs periodic reports 
on the results obtained from money and 
effort expended by the various departments. 
As used here, “results” refer to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of municipal govern- 
ment, rather than to units of work per- 
formed. In other words, it is not enough for 
the manager to know that a given amount 
of work was done; he also needs to know 
what effect that work had in accomplishing 
certain objectives. Appraisal of results is at 
present a hazardous undertaking, because 
our measurement techniques are not entirely 
adequate, and also because the objectives of 
municipal government are oftentimes poorly 
defined. But consciously or unconsciously 
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every manager does anticipate and measure 
results. For example, he estimates that a 
given number of firemen, provided with a 
given amount of equipment, can maintain or 
reduce present fire loss figures, and he is dis- 
satisfied with any result short of this an- 
ticipation. It is only by careful comparison 
of actual with anticipated results that the 
manager can improve his budget-drafting 
ability. 

Fourth, the manager needs records and 
reports to help him appraise the efficiency of 
administrative operations. “Efficiency” is a 
term that is carelessly used and often mis- 
used in the field of municipal administration. 
Consequently, popular measures of efficiency 
may in reality measure only economy or 
gross output. “The efficiency of administra- 
tion is measured by the ratio of the effects 
actually obtained with the available re- 
sources to the maximum effects possible with 
the available resources.’ In other words, 
the manager must continually be asking such 
questions as: Could a better job have been 
done with the same personnel, time, and 
money? Could as good a job have been done 
with less expense, or in a shorter time? 

Could time, effort, or expense have been 
saved without any sacrifice in the quantity 
or quality of work by using different 
methods? In practical situations, of course, 
it is seldom possible to determine the “maxi- 
mum results obtainable” in absolute terms. 
But relative efficiencies can be computed, 
and these are sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. Results and expenditures may be 
compared from year to year, or from city to 
city, using the most efficient performance 
recorded as the measuring rod. In those ac- 
tivities to which cost accounting may be ap- 
plied, the “maximum results obtainable” are 
represented in part by the “unit cost stand- 
ards” established for specific units of work. 
“Work and cost statements” are commonly 
used to report such information to the chief 
administrator. Less exact measurement of 
efficiency may be made on the basis of re- 


1 Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, 
Measuring Municipal Activities (International 
City Managers’ Association, 1938), p. 3. 
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ports, or combinations of reports, covering 
amount of work done, cost of the work, and 
results obtained. In those fields in which 
intercity statistics are compiled by some 
reliable agency, a somewhat broader base 
for efficiency analysis is offered, even though 
all intercity comparisons are somewhat haz- 
ardous because of the many variable factors 
involved. 

Finally, the manager needs reports to pro- 
vide him with the information necessary for 
further reports to be issued by himself. This 
does not mean merely that each department 
needs to prepare its section of any general 
report for the council or the public. It 
means that the manager is expected to know 
what is going on in the various departments 
and to be able to digest, relate, and inter- 
pret these happenings in terms that have 
meaning for the layman. It should also be 
noted that the manager needs periodic re- 
ports from department heads so that he can 
report back to his departments. The ex- 
planation of this anomaly is that, whereas 
the departmental reports to the manager 
deal intensively with one or more aspects of 
city affairs, it is the manager’s job to offset 
the natural bias of department heads by sup- 
plying them with a balanced picture of de- 
velopments of the administrative program 
as a whole. But if the manager is to be the 
focal point of administrative information, 
he must be supplied with a steady stream of 
information from the several departments. 
All of the various kinds of information sug- 
gested in connection with other uses of re- 
ports are also useful to the manager for this 
purpose. 

These are the principal ways in which 
managers use the information supplied 
through periodic departmental reports, but 
there may be any number of special objec- 
tives to which they may contribute. One 
manager reports, for example, that he finds 
periodic reports useful in keeping depart- 
ment heads alert. “It is rather embarrassing 
to a department head,” he comments, “to 
have to write a monthly report and find that 
there are no outstanding achievements to 
tell about.” 
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DESIGNING RECORDS AND REPORTS 


With these general objectives or uses in 
mind, the manager may prepare reporting 
specifications to fit his own needs. All of 
the managers surveyed agreed that the fre- 
quency and contents of these reports should 
be determined by the manager himself, after 
consulting with department heads. In other 
words, these reports should contain what the 
manager wants to know, rather than what 
the department head would like to publicize. 
There is a difference of opinion, however, as 
to how far the manager should go in pre- 
scribing the departmental records upon 
which periodic reports are based. Some of 
the managers covered by the survey make it 
their business to study departmental records 
and make recommendations for their im- 
provement; others leave this problem to the 
judgment of their department heads, believ- 
ing that satisfactory records will be kept be- 
cause the manager requires the reporting of 
information that could not be supplied if the 
basic records were inadequate. It is further 
pointed out by some that departmental rec- 
ords have uses other than the supplying of 
information to the manager. The department 
head usually wants some additional informa- 
tion recorded for his own use. Persons and 
agencies outside the city hall—e.g., state and 
federal agencies, professional associations, 
and taxpayers’ groups—may also require or 
request the recording of administrative data. 

Regardless of who takes the initiative in 
this matter, much useful advice may be ob- 
tained from outside the city government. In 
one city the records are periodically reviewed 
by nationally known consultants, while two 
other cities report that occasional surveys 
are made to appraise records systems. Sev- 
eral of the managers reporting rely upon the 
accounting firm that makes the annual post- 
audit for recommendations — especially for 
suggestions for improving financial records 
and reports. Two of the managers make it a 
point to observe, or to read descriptive 
articles about, records systems in other cities, 
and then discuss these systems with their 
own department heads as the basis for pos- 
sible improvements. 
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In almost every field of municipal admin- 
istration there is some professional organiza- 
tion or technical society that can be con- 
sulted for advice with respect to records and 
reports, and there is a growing number of 
“model” records and reports sponsored by 
such agencies.” To cite only a few examples, 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion sponsor a Police Department Consoli- 
dated Monthly Report (copies available 
from the FBI); a Fire Department Consoli- 
dated Monthly Report form has been devel- 
oped by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation (copies available from Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago); and the National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Accounting has pub- 
lished an entire volume—Municipal Ac- 
counting Statements—of recommended 
forms and procedures for fiscal reporting 
(released through the Municipal Finance 
Officers Asscciation, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago). Any of these recommended 
records and report forms can be modified or 
adapted to local needs, and their use has the 
advantage of facilitating comparisons with 
other cities and the collection of comparable 
data on a nationwide basis. 

It is not possible to make many helpful 
generalizations regarding the form of pe- 
riodic departmental reports. Some are volu- 
minous documents jammed full of figures, 
while others are largely running accounts 
supported by only a few statistics. These 
variations are noticeable in city-to-city com- 
parisons of reports in the same field of ac- 
tivity, as well as in  department-to- 
department comparisons within the same 
city. Some of these variations are due to 
differences in subject matter; for example, 


.it is easy to report finances in terms of fig- 


ures, but the report of a planning agency 
may have to rely largely on textual explan- 
ations of progress. Generally speaking, 
periodic reports are most useful when the 
form and content are consistent from month 


2 For a good selection of departmental report 
forms see Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. 
Simon, of. cit., Append’x B. 
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to month (or other reporting period), so as 
to facilitate comparisons and the calcula- 
tion of trends. Likewise, it is helpful if the 
report itself contains figures for previous 
periods, and the reporting of cumulative 
figures simplifies the job of the manager in 
reviewing the report. Most of the reports 
analyzed in this survey made little or no 
use of graphic presentation, although a few 
line graphs and bar charts were discovered. 
It has been pointed out that the total value 
of a system of departmental reports is 
greater than the sum of its parts. In other 
words, the correlation of these reports by 
the manager adds to their individual values. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
the devices used in several cities to facilitate 
the integration and interpretation of in- 
formation yielded by periodic departmental 
reports. In one city the manager maintains 
in his office a master loose-leaf ledger book, 
15 x 19 inches in size, with 28 sections—one 
each for the four municipal utilities, the 
various departments, and other facilities and 
activities.* Each section contains at the end 
of the year 26 individual form sheets, 13 for 
financial and 13 for statistical control; for 
each group of 13, one sheet shows annual 
estimates and the other 12 the actual 
monthly figures. When the final figures for 
the year are tabulated it is possible not only 
to compare the actual expenditures and work 
completed with the estimates at the begin- 
ning of the year, but also to analyze and 
compare the trend month by month. Two 
ledgers of this nature are open for inspection 
by the public in the city hall so that a com- 
parison can be made with the previous year. 
At the close of the second year the older 
ledger is filed permanently to be made avail- 
able for historical and reporting purposes. 
A single summary sheet showing the main 
budget items and providing an index to the 
detailed budget expenditures is more fre- 
quently used by the council and the public 


3See George E. Bean, “An Operating and 
Budget Control System,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
November, 1940, pp. 328-30. 


than any other part of the ledger, and only 
when detailed information is requested by 
the council is it necessary to refer to the 
other sections of the ledger. The more de- 
tailed sheets are used mainly by the city 
manager for control and comparison pur- 
poses. 

In at least two other cities some of the 
data from departmental reports are trans- 
lated into charts and graphs, maintained in 
the manager’s office, to facilitate compari- 
sons and the calculation of trends. These 
charts are also useful to the manager in re- 
porting administrative developments in 
council meetings or in conferences with de- 
partment heads. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the wide variations in the report- 
ing practices in the cities covered in this 
survey, there are several tentative conclu- 
sions that seem warranted. First, there can 
be little doubt that some systematic record- 
ing and reporting of administrative facts is 
essential to good municipal management. 
Few if any of the managers reporting had 
identical reporting systems, but all were 
positive as to the value of reporting. Second, 
it may be concluded that improvements. in 
administrative reporting will be closely cor- 
related with advances in the science of mu- 
nicipal measurement; in other words, when 
it is known what data are most meaningful, 
officials will know what data to report. 
Third, reporting and planning are also 
closely related and interdependent in their 
development. The more precise the plan and 
program of action, the greater the value of 
reports on the execution of the plan; and, in 
turn, the more accurate and painstaking the 
periodic reports, the simpler the task of 
drafting subsequent plans and programs. 
Finally, both the present value and the fu- 
ture improvement of periodic reports depend 
upon their application. A report that is not 
used is wasted, while a report that is given 
hard usage not only stands up, but usually 
improves with use. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE ORGANIZATION. A total 

of 5,935 local defense councils had 
been organized by November 15, with the 
New England area leading the nation in the 
number established. Director La Guardia of 
the OCD stated that organization “must 
move at even a greater rate if we are to be 
prepared to meet any emergency.” About 
950,000 persons had volunteered by Novem- 
ber 15, for various civilian defense activi- 
ties, the largest numbers enrolling as air 
raid wardens and auxiliary firemen. 

Priorities. The Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board in November further 
amended preference rating orders P-22 and 
P-46. Both amendments should be studied 
by all officials who are using the orders to 
secure priorities assistance in purchasing 
municipal supplies. Copies may be secured 
from the Washington Office of the American 
Municipal Association, 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Price Control. The emergency price con- 
trol bill passed by the House on November 
28 and sent to the Senate provides that rents 
in “defense rental areas” would be stabilized 
first through recommendations to local hous- 
ing or rental officials, and then, if necessary, 
through regulations by the Price Adminis- 
trator for a rent ceiling or ceilings. 

Local Regulation of Defense Housing. 
Conflicts between federal and local authori- 
ties have arisen in a number of communities 
over the question of local regulation of fed- 
eral defense housing construction. The Fed- 
eral Works Agency, which builds homes for 
defense workers, refuses to submit to local 
building codes or city plans, and will not 
apply to local authorities for building per- 
mits. The FWA justifies its position prin- 
cipally on the ground that the existing build- 
ing codes and city plans of many cities are 
obsolete and that compliance with them 
would hamper rapid execution of the de- 
fense housing program. Even where codes 
and city plans are admittedly modern and 
reasonable, the federal agency refuses formal 
compliance with them in order to avoid set- 
ting a precedent by which it might in the 
future be bound under circumstances it con- 


siders unfavorable. 

Legal opinion appears to support the 
FWA in its contention that, as an agency of 
the federal government, it cannot be re- 
quired to conform to local regulations. A 
county court in Davidson County (Nash- 
ville), Tennessee, recently held that the 
FWA was not bound by the local building 
code on the ground that its proposed housing 
would be under the “exclusive control and 
complete jurisdiction” of the government. 
A similar ruling has been handed down by a 
federal district court in a case in Oklahoma 
City. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
has formulated a model plumbing code for 
guidance of cities in revising existing codes 
or suspending their application to facilitate 
rapid completion of defense housing projects. 
City officials have suggested that a compre- 
hensive building code be worked out by the 
Bureau of Standards which cities could 
either adopt to replace their present codes or 
under which cities could authorize the con- 
struction of emergency housing. 

Liberalization of payments to cities by 
defense housing projects has been recom- 
mended by a House of Representatives sub- 
committee investigating the publicly fi- 
nanced emergency housing program. The 
present policy of setting aside 15 per cent 
of the rents of the projects in lieu of taxes 
was criticized as insufficient compensation to 
municipalities. 

State Defense Plans. In addition to car- 
rying out defense plans developed on a 
nationwide scale, many state defense coun- 
cils are turning a large part of their efforts 
toward solving problems peculiar to their 
areas. In Virginia the special problems of 
the Hampton Roads region are being studied 
by the state defense council to improve 
methods of harbor patrol, traffic movement, 
and disaster and riot control; and to tighten 
means of combating sabotage and espionage. 
In California the state defense council is 
facilitating participation of small industries 
in defense production. In Georgia the state 
defense council is organizing a coastal pa- 
trol to guard inland waterways and navi- 
gable streams. Massachusetts is believed to 
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be the first state to set up a board devoted 
entirely to postdefense problems; other 
states have assigned this function to groups 
already engaged in defense planning. 

The New York state defense agency has 
perfected and is putting into operation a 
comprehensive, statewide mutual-aid plan 
for water service, usable in fire and flood 
emergencies as well as wartime. The plan 
provides for dividing the state into 23 water 
service zones, 19 of them coextensive with 
the present 19 state health districts, and the 
other four comprising New York City and 
surrounding counties. Heading the plan as 
state water supply coordinator is a state 
health department official. Local waterworks 
officials are zone coordinators and assistants, 
who with the state coordinator determine 
which municipalities and industries should 
have their water supplies interconnected. 
One hundred interconnections already have 
been installed. 

Coordination of Medical Resources. Fed- 
eral Security Administrator McNutt, as di- 
rector of defense health and welfare services, 
announced on November | the establishment 
of a Procurement and Assignment Service 
of five members with the following func- 
tions: (1) to receive from various govern- 
mental and other agencies requests for medi- 
cal, dental, and veterinary personnel; (2) 
to secure and maintain lists of professional 
personnel available, showing detailed quali- 
fications of such personnel: and (3) to util- 
ize all suitable means to stimulate voluntary 
enrollment. The plans for this service are 
designed to meet both military and civilian 
needs. Mr. McNutt emphasized that the 
plan for recruitment of physicians, dentists, 
and veterinarians would at present be de- 
veloped on a voluntary basis; but if vol- 
untary recruitment fails, legislation may be 
sought for involuntary recruitment if the 
exigencies of the national emergency may 
appear to require it. 

Defense Highways. Designed to meet 
presidential objections to the vetoed defense 
highway bill, a second version has passed 
Congress and was signed by the President 
on November 19. The new bill provides 
$50,000,000 for strategic roads, half to be 
distributed according to the usual formula 
and the rest to be allotted by the Federal 
Works Administrator to those states where 
the need is greatest. To encourage the states 
to concentrate their road programs on proj- 
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ects included in the strategic network, all 
funds spent on network roads, including the 
present appropriation and unexpected bal- 
ances of regular federal-aid appropriations, 
need be matched by the states only in a pro- 
portion of one to three rather than the usual 
dollar-for-dollar arrangement. For construc- 
tion of access roads to military camps and 
defense industries, the bill authorizes $150,- 
000,000; this need not be matched by the 
states, and no formula is set up for its dis- 
tribution except that “due consideration” 
shall be given to states which have already 
expended their own funds on access roads. 
For federal construction of flight strips near 
highways, $10,000,000 is authorized and 
need not be matched by the states. Expendi- 
ture of federal aid funds is authorized for 
the construction of parking facilities adja- 
cent to the strategic network, provided that 
the states agree to forbid on-the-road park- 
ing in the area served. 

Miscellaneous. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation plans to conduct special in- 
struction courses for chiefs of police, sher- 
iffs, state police executives, and other police 
administrators in a large number of munic- 
ipalities. The curriculum includes wartime 
and emergency duties, internal security, traf- 
fic, police communication, police personnel, 
training programs, equipment, war duty offi- 
cers’ duties, reorganization problems, protec- 
tion of police personnel and property, and 
air raid precaution work. 

President Roosevelt has submitted a mes- 
sage to the House of Representatives calling 
for an additional appropriation of $57,865,- 
300 for airport construction and improve- 
ment. If approved by Congress, this will 
make it possible for 104 additional civil air- 
ports to be included in the federal program. 
Cities concerned with this matter should 
communicate with the Administrator of Civil 


Aeronautics, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Office of Civilian Defense, in a 


pamphlet entitled, Blackouts, provides in- 
formation as to how certain typical installa- 
tions may be effectively blacked out. The 
issuance of the pamphlet is in no sense in- 
tended as a signal to start work immediately 
on any of the blackout procedures described, 
but should serve as a guide for studies of 
existing installations and plans for effective 
blackout by responsible agencies. The OCD 
will announce when the active installation of 
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blackout construction should take place. For 
advice on other problems growing out of air 
raids, the pamphlets on Protective Conceal- 
ment and Air Raid Warning System should 
be consulted. The OCD has also issued a 
Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. 


City Managers’ 28th Annual Confer- 
ence Largest Ever Held 


ITH an attendance of 152 city mana- 

gers, the twenty-eighth annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association, held in Hollywocd, Florida, 
November 23 to 27, surpassed by ten the 
former high record set in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1936. The total registration was 
331. 

One entire day of the conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of national defense 
problems related to local government, in- 
cluding defense organization, priorities, loca- 
tion and management of defense housing, 
and personnel and financial problems created 
by national defense. At the annual banquet, 
A. Emil Davies, chairman of the London 
County Council, talked on the wartime man- 
agement of London, and Luther Gulick, 
director of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, talked on local government and post- 
defense planning. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed at the three population group sessions 
included: provision of off-street parking fa- 
cilities by cities, reducing accidents among 
city employees, making city planning more 
effective, factors in developing a_ well- 
rounded recreation program, improving 
working conditions of municipal employees, 
use of service charges to supplement tax 
revenues, effective distribution of police pa- 
trol, advantages of a job pay plan for em- 
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ployees, and unionization of city employees. 
Luncheon addresses included “The Cities in 
the Modern World,” by Louis Brownlow, 
director, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; “Dislocations Caused by 
Shifting from Normal to War Industries,” 
by Fred K. Hoehler, director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association; and “Conference 
Highlights,” by J. Bryan Miller, city man- 
ager, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Resolutions were adopted approving a 
proposal to amend the Social Security Act to 
permit the optional inclusion of municipal 
employees, approving proposed federal legis- 
lation providing aid to cities in developing 
postdefense public works programs, com- 
mending the Bureau of the Census for its 
reports on municipal affairs and requesting 
the Bureau to extend its collection of finan- 
cial data to include smaller cities, and 
pledging cooperation in the national defense 
program. 

Officers elected were: President: Frank L. 
Cloud, city manager, Kingsport, Tennessee; 
and vice-presidents: Herman G. Crow, city 
manager, St. Joseph, Michigan; Bill N. Tay- 
lor, city manager, Port Arthur, Texas; and 
J. B. Mobley, Jr., city manager, Gainesville, 
Florida. The executive board selected D. J. 
Wyber, city manager, Arvida, Quebec, to 
complete the governing board of the Asso- 
ciation until the 1942 conference. 


Cost of Living Continues Rapid 
Increase 


HE cost of living on October 15, 1941, 
the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 10.9 per cent higher than in 
August, 1939, according to the cost-of-living 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics. The index was 98.5 on August 
15, 1939 (1935-39 average — 100), and 
on October 15, 1941, it had advanced to 
109.4 (see chart). The living cost index in- 
creased 3.4 points for the two-months’ period 
August 15 to October 15, 1941. Since Febru- 
ary, 1941, food costs have risen 14.0 per 
cent, clothing prices 12.9 per cent, rent 2.3 
per cent, and house furnishings 14.8 per 
cent. Wholesale prices have advanced even 
more rapidly than retail prices, and the full 
effect of the new defense excise taxes have 
not yet been felt because many of the goods 
now on retailers’ shelves were purchased be- 
fore October 1, when the additional manu- 
facturerers’ excise taxes were levied. Further 
increases in retail prices are therefore cer- 
tain in the near future. The index, however, 
is still 10.2 per cent below the December, 
1929, level. 

The cost-of-living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is based on the cost of goods 
purchased by wage-earners and lower sal- 
aried workers in large cities. More details 
are published each month in the Monthly 
Labor Review (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 30 cents a copy, 
$2.50 a year), the November, 1941, issue 
of which also contains an article on commod- 
ity markets and on a comparison of wages 
and cost of living in the two world wars. 


Two-Thirds of Cities Increase Pay of 
City Employees 


SURVEY of salary and wage increases 
in 384 cities in different population 
groups, made in November by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, reveals that 
general ircreases were granted by 133 cities 
(34.6 per cent), increases to special desig- 
nated groups by 87 cities (22.7 per cent), 
miscellaneous and minor adjustments by 22 
cities (5.7 per cent), and restoration of pay 
cuts by 5 cities (1.3 per cent); no action had 
been taken in 1941 by 137 of the cities (35.7 
per cent). 

The general increases in salaries and wages 
followed a rather definite pattern. those given 
on a percentage basis being mostly 5 and 10 
per cent and those based on dollars per 
month being largely $5.00 and $10 a month. 
Where raises were given to special groups 
only, they usually applied to policemen, fire- 
men, or laborers. Many communities re- 
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ported adoption during recent months of job 
and salary classification plans which made 
possible a more equitable adjustment of sal- 
aries and wages. 

Three cities adopted p!ans diminishing the 
rate of salary increase in the higher brackets. 
Dearborn, Michigan, granted annual in- 
creases of $120 on salaries up to $2,500, $100 
on salaries between $2,501 and $3,000, and 
$60 on salaries between $3,001 and $3,500. 
Des Moines, Iowa, granted raises of 15 per 
cent on monthly salaries less than $100, 12.5 
per cent on salaries from $101 to $125, 10 
per cent on salaries from $126 to $150, 7% 
per cent on salaries from $151 to $175, and 
5 per cent on salaries from $176 to $200. 
Oak Park, Illinois, granted a 5 per cent in- 
crease on basic wage scales below $200, and 
also a $100 bonus for 1942 for all employees, 
including the former group. 


Police Chiefs Attack Job of Halting 


Increase in Traffic Deaths 


HE International Association of Chiefs 

of Police at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on November 14, set in operation an 
Emergency Traffic Law Enforcement Pro- 
gram designed to bring the rising traffic 
death rate to an immediate halt. Objectives 
of the program are: (1) to redouble enforce- 
ment immediately to secure and hold a maxi- 
mum reduction in traffic accidents; (2) to 
maintain such enforcement on a continuing 
program basis; (3) to concentrate police 
action on excessive speed, intoxication, and 
other hazardous violations at the places and 
during the hours of greatest frequency; (4) 
to enforce traffic regulations on the basis of a 
reasonable, yet fully effective, interpretation 
of their intent; (5) to provide uniformity of 
enforcement procedures; (6) to treat all 
violators equally with special privilege for 
none; (7) to invoke penalties appropriate to 
offenders and offenses to deter all violators; 
and (8) to relieve congestion through the 
selective assignment of available traffic con- 
trol personnel. 

According to the National Safety Council, 
October was the fifteenth consecutive month 
to show an increase in traffic deaths over 
the comparable month of the preceding year. 
However, September saw an increase of 13 
per cent and October 12 per cent over the 
same months last year, as compared with an 
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18 per cent increase during the first eight 
months this year over the same period last 
year, indicating that the emergency safety 
campaign instituted by the National Safety 
Council at the request of President Roosevelt 
is taking effect. Nevertheless, traffic deaths 
for 1941 will doubtless reach an all-time high 
of more than 40,000, with approximately 
1,400,000 injured and an economic loss of 
$2,000,000,000—the blackest record in his- 
tory. The emergency traffic law enforcement 
program recognizes that, although engineer- 
ing and education are indispensable to any 
long-range attack on this accident problem, 
strict enforcement of traffic laws is the best 
answer to secure immediate results. It is 
estimated that law violations are involved 
in 70 per cent of all traffic accidents. 

Six regional meetings are scheduled to 
implement the emergency enforcement pro- 
gram. Printed copies of the detailed pro- 
gram for police, motor vehicle administra- 
tors, chief executives of states and cities, 
prosecutors and judges, may be secured from 
the Safety Division, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, 1827 Orrington 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Organizations cooperating with the IACP 
in this program include the Public Roads 
Administration, International City Managers’ 
Association, Governors’ Conference, Council 
of State Governments, American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, United 
States Conference of Mayors, and the 
National Safety Council. 
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Increase in Motor Vehicle 
Trafic Deaths 


HE nation’s traffic took 4,050 lives in 

October, 1941, an increase of 12 per cent 
over the toll in October last year (see chart). 
This compares with a 13 per cent increase 
in September, and a 16 per cent increase dur- 
ing the first 10 months, over the same periods 
last year. The cumulative 10-month figures 
for cities of 10,000 or more population 
showed an average traffic death increase of 
4 per cent; for cities of all sizes, about a 6 
per cent increase; and rural traffic deaths, 
an increase of about 21 per cent. 


Three-Fold Increase in Outside Fire 
Service Charges in Minneapolis 


'_ city council of Minneapolis on Sep- 
tember 12 adopted a three-fold increase 
in the charges for supplying fire protection 
service to communities outside the city limits 
which have no full-time fire departments. 
This increase was voted after a study of ten 
years’ experience in providing such service 
to out-of-the-city areas. It was found that 
the Minneapolis fire department has made 
an average of 20 out-of-city responses per 
year for the last 10 years ending with 1940, 
that the apparatus responding was in service 
an average of 1%4 hours for each response, 
and that the average revenue was less than 
$50 per hour of service or about $75 per 
response. In other words, the city of Min- 
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neapolis received, over the last 10 years, an 
average of $1,363 a year for answering out- 
side fire calls. 

An analysis of the cost of providing fire 
protection service within the city of Min- 
neapolis revealed that the $50 an hour 
charge was considerably less than the per 
hour cost of supplying fire protection service 
within the city. The Minneapolis fire de- 
partment in 1941 will require a total of 
$1,530,000 for payrolls and operation and 
maintenance; depreciation on _ buildings, 
equipment, and apparatus; fire bonded debt 
service; fire department pensions; and an 
apportionment of city costs for legal, ac- 
counting, purchasing, personnel, and legis- 
lative services. Moreover, it was found that 
the burden of responding to outside calls 
fell mainly upon three fire companies which 
spent 6 per cent of their time on outside 
calls. 

A proper apportionment of the cost of 
providing outside fire service indicates that 
the city of Minneapolis should have received 
an average of $3,830 a year for the last 10 
years, or nearly three times the amount that 
was actually received. The principal fea- 
tures of the plan just adopted are: 

1, An annual fixed charge of $3.00 per 
$10,000 or fraction thereof of assessed valuation 
of real and personal property. However, the 
fixed charge is to be not less than $12 a year for 
individuals, $50 a year for corporations, and 
$100 a year for villages. 

2. In addition to fixed charges, labor and 
equipment charges are imposed for each response 
to a fire, varying from 90 cents to $2.30 an hour 
for each man and officer, and from $65 to $100 
an hour for each piece of apparatus, for the first 
hour of service, and $45 to $75 an hour for each 
additional hour of service. 

3. Surety bond is required in such amount as 
is deemed necessary by the chief engineer of the 
fire department, subject to approval by the fire 
committee of the city council, to guarantee pay- 
ment of charges, and to reimburse and indemnify 
the city for damages to equipment, and claims 
for injuries to persons. 

4. Responses are not guaranteed, but are to 
be made at the discretion of the chief, if city 
service is not handicapped. 

5. Contracts for fire service are for continu- 
ous terms, subject to cancellation by either 


party on 30 days’ notice, and adjustment of 
rates of charges at the beginning of each year. 

It is possible, but not likely, that the new 
fire service charges may stimulate the sub- 
urbs to provide their own fire protection 
service. It is believed, however, that even 
the new schedule of charges imposes less 
burden on outlying communities than would 
be the case if separate fire departments were 
maintained, or if the tax levy for fire pro- 
tection outside the city should correspond 
to the mill rate imposed inside the city for 
this purpose. Inevitably the residents of 
suburbs will discover that moving out “to 
escape high taxes” is largely a myth if they 
want the same standard of public service 


_that is available within the city limits — 


NATHAN Harris, research engineer, city of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


High Price Level for Bonds 


UNICIPAL bonds on November 1 sold 

at 1.90 and on December 1 at 1.93 
per cent—the highest price levels and the 
lowest yields in history. The lowest price 
level and highest yield was reached on May 
1, 1933, when the average yield was 5.69 per 
cent. The Bond Buyer’s Index averages the 
yields of bonds of first, second, and third 
grade of 20 large cities. 
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Bicycle Control in Large Cities 


A SURVEY of 26 cities over 250,000 popula- 

tion by the League of Oregon Municipali- 
ties reveals that 16 of these cities have bicycle 
ordinances. License fees are 25 cents in eight of 
the cities and 50 cents in the other eight, with 
renewals granted for 25 cents by one of the lat- 
ter. Licenses are good for one year in most cases, 
but Memphis and San Antonio make them per- 
manent, while Oakland and Toledo specify they 
are good for the “life of the bike”; ten of the 
cities permit transfer of licenses. All the license 
laws have requirements for warning devices, 
lights and reflectors, brakes, handlebar grips, 
and tires. Nine of the cities in the survey re- 
ported that bicycle fatalities within the past 
five years had decreased, four reported an in- 
crease, and two indicated no change. 


Purchasing Office Supplies 


To insure adequate supplies of office mate- 
rials at reasonable prices, the purchasing agent 
of Montclair, New Jersey, recently sent to each 
department detailed lists of those items which 
will be difficult to procure, or will be higher in 
price, in coming months. An accompanying 
note suggested that department heads requisition 
in the current month a year’s supply of every 
listed item which they use. Similar lists may 
soon be prepared for each department suggest- 
ing immediate purchase of certain special ma- 
terials used only by that department. 


Survey Reveals Reasons for Nonvoting 

A survey conducted by the Minneapolis Re- 
search Bureau to discover why 100,000 Minne- 
apolis citizens failed to vote in the last munic- 
ipal election resulted in four recommendations 





* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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for getting nonvoters to participate in such elec- 
tions. Foremost is the recommendation that 
some way be found to stop the disenfranchise- 
ment of an estimated 42.000 voters through 
operation of the “30-day law’ which makes it 
impossible for persons moving within 30 days 
before an election to vote. The other recom- 
mendations were concerned with more educa- 
tion on the use of the absent voter’s ballot and 
on the importance of city elections, and more 
information about candidates and issues. 


Parking Meters 


The Idaho Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion on October 30, 1941, upheld the city of 
Boise in installing parking meters on the streets 
of its business district. Three cities in 
Wisconsin now have parking meters: Janesville 
has just installed 400 on a six-months’ trial 
basis. Some local business groups believe that 
meters ought not to be installed until adequate 
parking lots are provided: the city now main- 
tains four municipal parking lots. The six- 
months’ trial period for Eau Claire’s 285 meters 
terminated last month. Madison is the third 
city with 988 meters being on trial at the present 
time. In all three cities. charges are one cent 
for each 12 minutes. 


State Does City Personnel Work 


Huntington Park, California (28,648), has re- 
cently entered into a contract with the California 
State Personnel Board for an analysis of that 
city’s personnel problems. The agreement covers 
a classification survey, allocation of positions, 
and examination service for future open and 
promotional tests needed by the city. There are 
over 250 employees in the Huntington Park 
classified service. 


Inform Citizens of City Services 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin (10,302), is using the 
reverse side of utility bills for a series of articles 
entitled, “Keep Up With Your Government.” 
The first article described the new system of 
centralized purchasing, the second discussed the 
competitive methods used in selecting new city 
employees, and the third listed the services avail- 
able from various city offices and their phone 
numbers. The cost of printing these articles on 
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the back of the water and electric bill is $7.66 
for 3,300 copies, or about one-fourth of a cent 
per customer, according to City Manager Harry 
W. Knight. A poll of customers who paid their 
bills at the city hall after two bills had been 
mailed revealed that 85 per cent who had read 
the articles learned something they did not know 
before, and about 98 per cent believed the arti- 
cles should be continued. 


Philadelphia Surveys Water Distribution 


Philadelphia last year sponsored a WPA sur- 
vey of its water distribution system, the first 
such survey since 1931. The present survey has 
found 202 underground leaks in West Philadel- 
phia wasting an estimated total of 2,908,000 
gallons of water daily. Of these leaks, 154 were 
in service pipes, 25 in abandoned services, 11 in 
broken mains, and 6 in leaking joints. Many 
defective valves and hydrants were reported 
and many meters were underregistering. 


Methods of Regulating Taxicabs 


A study of 32 Minnesota cities by the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities reveals little variety 
in methods used in regulating taxicabs. Methods 
include limitations on the number of cabs (eight 
cities), license fees (all cities), requirement of 
bonds and liability insurance for passenger pro- 
tection (29 cities), and regulation of rates (16 
cities). Thirty cities levy annual fees varying 
from $3.00 to $50 for the first vehicle licensed 
by each operator; two cities use the capacity 
method, one charging 50 cents and the other 
$4.00 per seated passenger capacity. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul require that fingerprints and 
photographs of each driver be filed with the city. 


Benefits of Cooperative Purchasing 


The work of the coordinated purchasing board 
of Milwaukee County will save $300,000 or 
more during 1941 through pooling of purchases 
for the county; 17 cities, towns, and villages; 
and seven school districts represented on the 
board. Greater savings will be realized as stand- 
ardization of products for common use pro- 
gresses. Centralized procurement for 50 Los 
Angeles County agencies and for 200 inde- 
pendent jurisdictions within the county is effect- 
ing many economies. Extensive use of the 
indefinite quantity contract is supplemented 
with two special clauses: (1) a “decline” pro- 
vision whereby the county gets the benefit of 
any price decline during the life of the contract, 
and (2) a “favored buyer” clause, stipulating 
that the county shall be entitled to as low a 
price on the commodity covered by the contract 
as that charged the state or any political sub- 
division thereof. 
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Vacuum Cleaner Collects Leaves 


A novel but simple vacuum cleaner is being 
used to collect leaves from the gutters alongside 
the streets of Wyoming, Ohio. The vacuum 
machine consists mainly of an exhaust fan, 
mounted on a passenger chassis, driven by a 
separate engine. A platform on the rear of the 
chassis carries several large bags into which the 
fan blows the leaves. As the bags are filled, they 
are tied and left along the gutter to be picked up 
by trucks for disposal. 


WPA Projects for Municipal Records 


Wisconsin cities and villages may undertake 
any of six WPA “white collar” projects involv- 
ing the completion of records for municipal 
offices. The projects include the installation of 
indexes of council minutes, municipal licenses 
and permits, and municipal insurance and surety 
bond records; establishment of a uniform house- 
numbering system and a municipal property in- 
ventory; and codification of ordinances. The 
program has been set up on a statewide basis, 
and the League of Wisconsin Municipalities 
will aid in organizing the projects. 


Refunding of Callable Bonds 


Buffalo, New York, saved at least $6,911,000 
through the calling and partial refunding on 
October 27 of $8,804,000 of 50-year, 5.25 per 
cent bonds issued in 1921. This saving will re- 
sult from reduction of the interest rate to 1.67 
per cent and of the average remaining life of 
the bonds to about 13 years. This is the first 
saving to the city resulting from the adoption in 
1921 of the policy of making long-term city 
bonds callable at the city’s option, at par and 
accrued interest, at the end of 20 years or on 
any interest-payment date thereafter. Many 
millions of additional savings will be realized as 
a long succession of further bond issues, total- 
ling $337,513,400, becomes callable beginning 
next February. 


Firemen Buy Own Uniforms 


Only 72 out of 363 cities studied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics furnish their firemen with 
uniforms, cloth and trimmings for uniforms, or 
a cash allowance therefor. All the cities supply 
sleeping quarters for firemen on night duty, and 
241 cities supply bedding, linen, and laundry 
without charge. The study, published in the 
July, 1941, issue of The Monthly Labor Review, 
summarizes the salaries, hours of work, and 
working conditions in fire departments of cities 
with populations of 25,000 or more. Volumes 
I-IX of Bulletin No. 684 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor present these data for the several 
regions of the country as of July 1, 1938. 
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State Funds for Philadelphia Streets 


The Pennsylvania legislature recently author- 
ized a five-year $50,000,000 highway construc- 
tion program for the city of Philadelphia. The 
act permits the city and state to enter into 
agreements whereby the state can rebuild cer- 
tain Philadelphia streets but expenditures for 
any one year may not exceed $12,000,000. 


Financial Planning by Administrative 
Committee 


Milwaukee has created a special long-term 
improvement program technical committee con- 


_ sisting of five administrative employees of the 


city. For the use of the committee and the 
council, the municipal reference librarian has 
compiled a 17-page report on “Long-Term Im- 
provement Programs in American Cities,” in 
which the improvement programs of 30 cities 
over 100,000 population are analyzed and ex- 
plained. The report points out that until 1930 
it was customary for municipal improvement 
programs to extend a fixed period of years; 
since 1930, however, the majority of successful 
programs have been of the continuous type, 
with annual revision and addition of a year to 
the program. 


Kansas City Installs Housing Authority 


Kansas City, Missouri, has established a 
housing authority, following legislative action 
extending to all cities over 5,000 population the 
permission to engage in public housing previ- 
ously reserved to St. Louis alone. All United 
States cities over 300,000 population now have 
housing authorities except Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Rochester, Milwaukee, and Portland 
(Oregon). The number of United States Hous- 
ing Authority low-rent projects completed or 
under construction passed the 400 mark in 
August. More than one-third of a million people 
are now living in the low-rent projects built 
under USHA or the former PWA Housing 
Division. 


Maplewood Builds Defense Utility Truck 


A “defense utility truck” built as part of 
its emergency preparedness program has be- 
come an asset to Maplewood, New Jersey, in 
performing normal municipal services. Made 
largely of salvaged materials, the truck includes 
a chassis of an old truck equipped with pump 
and auxiliary fire-fighting apparatus; an air 
compressor with an old truck motor to operate 
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it; a second motor to operate a 110-220 volt 
generator, for use either for floodlighting pur- 
poses or to operate the fire alarm and police 
telegraph and teletype systems if necessary; 
and a public address system, which may be fol- 
lowed by a radio transmitting and receiving set. 


Creates Homes Registration Office 


Columbus, Ohio, has created for a period of 
eight months in the division of building regu- 
lations, department of public safety, the posi- 
tion of manager of homes registration. This 
office was created because of the housing diffi- 
culties of employees connected with national 
defense projects. The “manager” is to direct 
and coordinate the locating of vacant housing 
and to direct work of repair in connection with 
the preparation of such homes for occupancy. 


Fingerprinting City Appointees 


In addition to fingerprinting civil service 
appointees for identification, the civil service 
commission in New York City now fingerprints 
each job candidate before every part of his ex- 
amination. Multiple fingerprinting makes cer- 
tain that no candidate uses a substitute in any 
part of his test—written, oral, practical, phys- 
ical, or medical—in which he may be weak. 
The candidates for some positions are finger- 
printed as many as five times. Final fingerprint- 
ing takes place on the day of appointment. 


High Tax Collection 


Norwalk, Connecticut, expects to collect 99 
per cent of the tax levy this year. The use of 
newspaper publicity and advertising has made 
local taxpayers tax conscious; periodic reports 
have been sent to taxpayers; partial tax pay- 
ments are permitted and encouraged; all statu- 
tory provisions are enforced; and courteous 
treatment of the public is emphasized as an im- 
portant goodwill factor. 


Six Cities Issue Annual Reports 


Six cities issued annual municipal reports dur- 
ing November: Bangor, Maine; Palo Alto and 
Pasadena, California; Rockford, Illinois; Strat- 
ford, Connecticut; and Sumter, South Carolina. 
The Pasadena report lists for each major activ- 
ity the 1940-41 budgeted and actual expenditures 
both on a total and per capita basis and the 
number of employees. The Rockford report was 
prepared by students at Rockford College. A 
portion of the reports of Stratford and Sumter 
is devoted to financial statements. 


























STATE SUPERVISION OF LocaL FINANCE. By 
Wylie Kilpatrick. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 65pp. $1.25. 

This pamphlet gives an over-all as well as a 
detailed picture of the present status of state 
supervision of local finance. The basic compre- 
hensive tables constitute checklists of the many 
phases of the work of state supervisory agencies. 


HousInNc FOR HEALTH. By the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. The Com- 
mittee, 310 Cedar Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 1941. 221pp. $1.00. 

This report presents the aspects of housing 
design, construction. and occupancy which influ- 
ence physical and mental health. 


Mopet City CHARTER. National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York. 1941. 
141pp. $1.00. 

This fifth revised edition contains compre- 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











hensive changes in arrangement as well as in 
content. 


GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING IN THE Los 
ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA. By Paul 
Beckett and Morris Plotkin. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 186pp. 75 cents. 
In addition to reporting the results of a sur- 

vey of public buying in the Los Angeles region, 

this report reviews cooperative buying tech- 
niques among local government agencies in other 
parts of the country. 


HousING IN NEIGHBORHOOD REHABILITA- 
TION: A SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND 
ProposAts. By Edmond H. Hoben. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 19pp. 
50 cents. 

Sets forth the housing aspects of urban re- 


habilitation, presenting both experience and 
proposals. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
DEFENSE 


GENERAL 

FEDERAL DEPARTMENTALIZATION; A CRITIQUE 
OF THEORIES OF ORGANIZATION. By Schuyler 
C. Wallace. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York. 1941. 25lpp. $2.75. 

MUNICIPAL PRroBLEMs, 1941. Proceedings of the 
32 Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, 
New York. 1941. 122pp. $1.25. 

MunicipaAL Tort LIABILITy IN VirGINIA. By 
George A. Warp. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University, Virginia. 1941. 127pp. 

ORDINANCE REGULATING TAXICABS IN MINNE- 
SOTA MUNICIPALITIES OF 5,000 PopULATION. 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, Uni- 
versity Library, Minneapolis. 1941. 6pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FourRTH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE WESTERN GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 117 Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1941. 46pp. 

TELLING STOCKHOLDERS ABOUT EMPLOYEE RE- 
LATIONS. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York. 1941. 
43pp. 


BiackouTs. Prepared by the War Department 
and issued by Office of Civilian Defense. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 60pp. 25 cents. 

Fark RENT COMMITTEES AND THE EMERGENCY 
Price Controt Bitt. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1941. 4pp. 15 cents. 

HANDBOOK FOR AIR RAID WARDENS. 
of Civilian Defense. Government 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
27pp. 10 cents. 

(1) HANpBook, OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MAN- 
AGEMENT; FUNCTIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
72pp. (2) Orrice oF PRopUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT; DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS. 16pp. Office 
for Emergency Management. 1941. 

MANUAL FOR REGIONAL DEFENSE COUNCILS, 
SecTION XII: ORGANIZATION—PERSONNEL— 
Areas. Virginia Defense Council, Richmond. 
1941. 93pp. 

RECREATION CENTERS. Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, D.C. 1941. 36pp. 


By Office 
Printing 
September, 1941. 
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FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF PROPERTY 
TAXES IN NEBRASKA. Research Department, 
Nebraska Legislative Council, Lincoln. 1941. 
49pp. 

EFFECT OF THE 1941 REVENUE Act Upon STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENTS. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1941. 4pp. 10 cents. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES OVER 100,000 
PoPpuULATION, 1938. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 1941. 298pp. 
75 cents. 

INSTALLMENT PAYMENT OF REAL EsTATE TAXES 
IN WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 


Street, Madison. 1941. Variously paged. 
$1.00. 
PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE NORTHEASTERN 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 72pp. $1.00. 

(1) Work MEASUREMENT IN THE City oF Los 
ANGELES BUILDING AND SAFETY DEPARTMENT. 
(2) GOVERNMENTAL Cost ACCOUNTING IN 
THE Los ANGELES AREA. l6pp. By Irving 
Tenner. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 20 
cents each. 


FIRE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE Fires. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 1941. 20pp. 10 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR THE INSTALLATION, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND USE OF MUNICIPAL FIRE ALARM 
SYSTEMS AS RECOMMENDED BY THE NFPA. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York. 1941. 39pp. 


HEALTH 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL; A VOLUME 
FOR THE HEALTH OFFICER AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH Nurse. Gaylord W. Anderson and 
Margaret G. Arnstein. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1941. 434pp. 
$4.25. 

HOUSING 


RENT REGULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Compiled by Mary B. Devitt. Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
21pp. 

PERSONNEL 

SALARY AND WAGE INCREASES BY 384 UNITED 
States Citres Durinc 1941. By Carl H. 
Chatters and Margorie Leonard. Municipal 


Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 4pp. 15 cents. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING PROCEDURES IN Ex- 
PANDING THE WoRKING Force. By Guy B. 
Arthur, Jr., and others. American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 31pp. 

WacE ADJUSTMENT AND GRIEVANCE POLICIES. 
By C. Canby Balderston and others. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1941. 24pp. 


PLANNING 


NATIONAL PLANNING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. 
By Lewis L. Corwin. National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
173pp. 40 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL SUBDIVISIONS; PRINCIPLES OF 
PLANNING FOR ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 
AGAINST NEIGHBORHOOD BLIGHT. Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 28pp. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


(1) Pusitic Work RESERVE; AN INTRODUCTION. 
7pp. (2) Pusiic Work RESERVE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND DrRecTorY. 6pp. Public Work Re- 
serve, Washington, D. C. 1941. 


TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENT Facts. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1941. 112pp. 
50 cents. 

SPEED REGULATION. National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1941. 63pp. 
25 cents. 

BicycLE CONTROL IN METROPOLITAN CITIES. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service 
and League of Oregon Cities, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 1941. 14pp. 

ENLIST FOR SAFETY; A PROGRAM OF PRACTICAL 
MEASURES FOR MEETING THE NATIONAL AC- 
CIDENT EMERGENCY. National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1941. 26pp. 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF THE SIZES AND WEIGHT 
oF Motor VEHICLES. Report of Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

PROCEEDINGS, EMERGENCY TRAFFIC Law EN- 
FORCEMENT CONFERENCE. International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1941. 15pp. 

SURVEY OF PARKING PRACTICES IN WICHITA, 
Kansas. Police Department, Wichita. 1940. 
Unpaged. 

WInTER TRAFFIC SAFETY. Report of Committee 
on Winter Driving Hazards. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
1941. 22pp. 

















Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


AMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS (110,789). City 

Manager. It is not known whether the 
newly elected council will meet before January, 
so qualifications and salary of manager have not 
been set. Application, however, may be sent to 
Francis L. Sennott, acting mayor, city hall, 
Cambridge. 

MiamI, F Loria (172,172). City Manager. 
Council divided on question of whether to go 
outside city for candidates to succeed L. L. Lee, 
who had served as manager since 1931 except 
for a two-year period. 

HarvarD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PusLic ADMINISTRATION. Lucius N. Littauer 
Fellowships, carrying stipends up to $1,500, and 
Administration Fellowships, carrying stipends up 


to $1,000. Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing M-31 
Littauer Center, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Applications must be filed by 
February 2, 1942. 

St. Louis, Missourt. Personnel Director. A 
recent charter amendment extends the merit 
system to all city employees, and an open com- 
petitive examination for personnel director will 
be held. Qualifications include at least five 
years’ experience in personnel administration 
with two years in public personnel work. Resi- 
dence requirements have been waived. Begin- 
ning salary, $6,000. The detailed announcement 
and charter amendment may be secured from 
Daniel N. Kirby, chairman, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 319 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 














Four Out of Five Have It! 


HEIR best friends (local statesmen) won’t tell them but, 
sh!!, most states are suffering from constitutional stagna- 
It makes them stumble around inefficiently, prevents 
their keeping in step with the parade of American progress, 
and, worst of all, keeps their people from getting the kind of 


tion. 


government they want and deserve. 


But this common malady is not incurable. 
Revision of the Model State Constitution has just been pub- 
lished after two years’ work by a committee of distinguished 
authorities. For two decades its three predecessors have had 
a wide influence on state constitutional law and the relations 


of states with local government. 


Thoroughly modernized, forward looking, authoritative, the 
Fourth Revision will stimulate interest, activity, and sound 


progress. 


Features of the 
New Constitution 


Unicameral Legislature 

Continuous Legislative 
Process 

Improved Legislative 
Procedure 

Administrative Responsi- 
bility 

An Administrative 
Manager 

Unification of Judiciary 

New Financial Controls 

Stronger Civil Service 

Flexible Welfare Pro- 
visions 


The Fourth 


Barriers to Intergovern- 
mental Relations 
Eliminated 

Self-Executing Provi- 
sions for Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


50 cents 
(cash with order ) 





NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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SE ee 


N OW, MORE THAN EVER, 


YOUR FIGURE WORK 
MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


ALLEN WALES Machines, Manufactured Since 1903, 
Are Recognized For Their ACCURACY—SPEED and DEPENDABILITY 


More Than 100 Different ALLEN WALES Models 

More Than 400 Distributing Points in U.S. A. 

More Than 600 Percent Increase in Sales In The Past 6 Years 
These Figures Are Of Importance To All Users of Adding Machines 
Models Are Available For Every Type Of 

Business Covering The Widest Possible Range of Requirements 


Our Nearest Agency Will Bé Glad To Let You 
Try One Without Obligation —Telephone Them or Write Us 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U. S.A. Chicago 














BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby e 
F. M. Veatch 4H. F. Lutz PC 








4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans 

and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 

ing Cases © Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 

Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects ¢ 
Park Design ¢ Estate Planning 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 























BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 


Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 





Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 














THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Hun 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI addi 

by e) 

THE AMERICAN ae 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU jf ?.,, 
Organized to assist municipalities and public — 


groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, For | 
and municipal surveys 

















mun 

JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director mac! 

280 Broadway New York, N. Y. Prob 
com, 

the | 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. | su: 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK | 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 




















NATIONAL DEFENSE IMPOSES 
ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES ON 
EVERY MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY 


Modern accounting will help you control 


the cost of increased municipal service 


Hundreds of communities are finding it difficult to bear the 
additional expenses and responsibilities imposed upon them 
by expanded local industries or other defense activities. 


Since further taxation is sometimes difficult, many munici- 
palities are tightening up by adopting a more efficient tax 
billing and collection plan; by installing a budgetary plan 
that provides a better control of costs, expenditures and 
commitments in each department. 


For many years Burroughs has made an intensive study of 
municipal accounting—has developed many new and modern 
machines and methods for handling today’s municipal 
problems in less time, with less effort, at less expense. For 
complete information, mail the coupon or get in touch with 
the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6808 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT > AT LESS COST 








RECREATION | 











New and Timely 
Information on These 
Subjects Now Available 


Yours for the Asking 











TAX ACCOUNTING. . . [J 
TAX RECEIPTING . . . [J 
BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING [] 
COST RECORDS. . . . 
TIMEKEEPING AND PAYROLL [7] 
MATERIAL CONTROL . . [J 
EQUIPMENT RECORDS. . [J 


STATISTICS AND REPORTS. [] 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





nalyze Municipal Expenditures 


through punched card accounting 


As a means of keeping a closer check on all expenditures, govern- 
rnental administrators are urged to investigate the advantages now 
offered by the punched card method of accounting. By this 
method, a basis is established for the allocation of available or 
anticipated funds and to control departmental expenditures. 


Punched cards provide for speed and accuracy in handling Ac- 
counts Payable, Equipment Costs, Payroll Accounting, Tax Ac- 
counting and numerous other important procedures. Your nearest 
International Representative will be glad to give you complete 
information. Call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in r Principal Cities 




















